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Time Allotment: A View on Priorities 


ROBERT H. ANDERSON* 


N ANY discussion of the adequacy and the operation of the public schools, the 

element of time must inevitably enter into the picture. Everything done in the 
schools takes time, and every new responsibility that someone wants the schoois 
to assume will take time. One might also say that any teaching and service we 
choose to stop doing in the schools will make time available, but alas! few requests 
of this sort are being received by the schools these days. 

Time is one of the most important dimensions of all human activity. The suc- 
cess of any enterprise is dependent in part, and sometimes in very large measure, 
upon the time available for the task. Since there is usually too little time for the 
things that we might do, much of the energy and brainpower that we command 
goes into the establishment of priorities, the intervention and organization of 
efficient procedures, and the critical assessment of results obtained. We may even 
say that skill in these three functions is what distinguishes the ‘‘superior”’ individual 
or organization from “the others.” Whatever the general acceptability of these 
truisms, they are germane to the plight of the public schools on the rapidly-chang- 
ing American scene. However remarkable may be their record of achievement 
and their uniqueness in history, the schools are suffering from bitter criticisms and 
severe pressures. Even the friendliest of observers seem agreed that a far better 
record would be possible. It is, therefore, appropriate to ask whether the schools 
have chosen the right priorities, have adopted the most efficient procedures, and 
have taken an honest and sober look at the results. 

Of the three functions, by far the most important is the first: the determination 
and the ordering of the goals that we seek to accomplish in the schools. Here is 
the crux of all school problems, for our decisions about objectives will inevitably 
make us accountable to cértain groups or forces within the society and alienate us 
from others. In the present climate, many whose causes we have befriended remain 
dissatisfied with our efforts, while those whose causes have been disregarded or 
rejected (whether intentionally or otherwise) continue to be persistent and some- 
times hostile. The ever-present theme in either case tends to be “devote more time 


in the schools to ¢h7s.”’ 


MISPLACED EMPHASES 


It is regrettable that teachers and administrators have a tendency to yawn during 
lectures on educational objectives and to gloss over the objectives in curriculum 





© ROBERT H. ANDERSON is director of elementary school internship and apprentice 
teaching at the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 
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textbooks and curriculum guides. Even at the operational level, in their own class- 
rooms, most teachers are far more fluent in ‘“‘how?” matters than in ‘‘why?’’ matters. 
If proof of this charge is needed, one need only consult the daily-weekly-monthly 
lesson plans of teachers, or even the curriculum guides in use, to discover that little 
effort is made to keep goal questions at the front of teachers’ thinking. This serves 
to explain why teachers spend so much time, at such a frenzied pace, trying to 
accomplish a vast number of things: they simply haven’t armed themselves with a 
deliberate priority system to separate the ‘‘essentials’’* from the trivia. 

Another serious error of the teaching profession has been its failure to distinguish 
between the essentials for which society (or at least non-school agencies) should 
be held responsible and the essentials in which the school has a legitimate interest 
and for the realization of which the school is uniquely qualified. Concern for the 
whole child is by no means the same as responsibility for the whole child. While 
only a few schoolmen could be justly accused of empire-building, a surprising 
number are guilty of foolhardy agreement with the quaint notion that “if other 
agencies and institutions appear unable to perform this service or that, the schools 
had better try to fill the gap.” The result is that some schools try to do the job of 
the churches, of the social welfare agencies, of recreation groups, of the dental 
and medical professions, of the police and other safety agencies, of the banking 
industry, of the food industry (most especially the dairymen), of the vehicle and 
transportation industry, of innumerable charitable and research agencies, of national 
political and military installations and agencies, of service clubs and patriotic 
organizations, and of hundreds of other groups whose private concerns happen to 
coincide at some point with the well-intentioned concerns of the schools. 

Nor is it surprising that the school people have developed strong rationalizations 
for their involvement in these peripheral and often irrelevant activities. To admit 
that the bankers, the dairymen, and the insurance salesmen have somehow bilked us 
into selling their services is a demeaning experience both socially and intellectually; 
to speak of the virtues of thrift, or the incomparable contribution of cow's milk 
to health and the good life, or the economies of shared risks is far more self-satisfy- 
ing. To explain driver-training as a service which helps not only to advertise but 
to promote a colossal and surprisingly-irresponsible industry is far more embarrass- 
ing than to chant grim statistics of the accident rate (which could probably be 
decimated by appropriate legislative and police action) and to cite the advantages 
of school-oriented instruction over the private auto schools. These are but examples 
of the twisted thinking that goes into the defense of school involvement in irrele- 
vant and low-priority functions. The need for straightforward and realistic thinking 
about the limits of the public school’s energy, resources, and obligations has never 
been greater. It is even possible that the various industries, agencies, and institu- 
tions whose interests now press upon the schools could be persuaded to agree. 


ELEMENTS OF THE CRISIS 


The schools are in a poor position to discharge even high-priority and relevant 
tasks, much less the trivial. The desperate straits of the schools are scarcely in 


*Yale-Fairfield Study of Elementary Teaching, Report for 1954-55 (abridged ed.; New York: 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1956), pp. 81-91. 
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need of further documentation, but it may be helpful to review some of the more 
serious problems of the moment as they bear upon the defensible uses of avail- 
able time and resources. 

Overcrowding, in the form of too-large classes and undesirable scheduling of 
space-use, places heavy strains upon personnel as well as upon facilities. Since 
space is the sister of time, shortages of one lead to problems in the other. Many 
teachers today have too many pupils to serve, and certain instructional experiences 
are necessarily foregone. Cramped space prevents a variety of activities, and a 
limited daily schedule (as in the case of double-sessions) precludes a complete 
program of studies. Usually the teacher in such a situation resorts to a militaristic, 
structured, formal program and gives priority to the three R’s at the expense of 
social studies, the creative and expressive arts, science, and other important areas, 
Since most school systems administer standardized achievement tests only in the 
three R’s, they fail to discover the folly of neglecting the other areas until far too 
late. Recent evidence suggests that a school having double-sessions might obtain 
better over-all results by a relative de-emphasis of the formal three R’s in favor of 
a rich program of creative, aesthetic, and exploratory experiences. 

The teacher shortage has been caused by the same factors that create space short- 
ages: shortsighted planning, insufficient financial support, a succession of national 
emergencies (war, depression, cold war), and the relative impotence of the edu- 
cational profession in influencing public attitudes. Both personnel and space 
shortages have a qualitative and a quantitative dimension—the latter being easier to 
comprehend but the former being the more important. The striking uniformity 
and the unimaginative, inflexible design of most school architecture (especially 
prior to 1950 or so) comprise about the same problem as the stereotyped behavior 
and the generally inflexible mind-set of so many teachers and administrators. Since 
architects are usually very eager to impart originality, distinction, and functionality 
to the buildings they design, we can only conclude that teachers have given weak 
expression to any needs they may feel for class space in which truly creative and 
imaginative teaching might more readily occur. 

Amidst the current discussions of American public education, certain groups 
have been especially articulate: the militarists, the military-oriented scientists, the 
free-lance journalists, the ‘‘anti-educationists’’ in the universities, and an assorted 
group with a romantic attachment to the various European school systems with 
which members once had an acquaintance (and which, these observers have failed 
to notice, are striving rather desperately to Americanize themselves). Most of these 
critics are fair-minded, and most of their negative criticisms are amply warranted. 
A few of them, notably Robert Lewis Shayon, have taken the trouble to understand 
the entire situation and, in the process, have acquired a sympathetic understanding 
of the vast problems with which teachers are trying to cope. Many, however, are 
too busy or too impatient (or is it too arrogant?) to seek a global view, and they 
sink deep shafts into one soft spot or another. Since each has his special ax to 
grind, he need not be limited (as is the teacher) to viewing his own special objec- 
tives alongside the total of objectives the school is asked to attain. His single- 
mindedness is his very strength in the public debate, for it imposes less responsibil- 
ity upon him than the teacher, who cannot afford a blindness to other needs or 
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other values. 

While the critics find it no disadvantage to be operating on separate and 
limited fronts, the public-school personnel are greatly handicapped by the need 
for, and the absence of, a solid, professional front. Being a decentralized profes- 
sion-——or, more accurately, a loose federation of related professions—teaching is 
without an authorized spokesman or defender at the national or even the state 
level. As a result, it is possible for a single admiral, history professor, or free- 
lance journalist to romp through public platforms, newsmagazines, and the daily 
papers almost at will, amassing small fortunes at the expense of a profession whose 
very structure renders articulate response and rebuttal almost impossible. But it 
would be wrong to claim that it is the critics who do us harm. Educatiun suffers 
because its members are too how-oriented and insufficiently why-oriented. The 
profession has done too little thinking about priorities and thus is confounded 
when challenged to defend the indefensible or to make room for new emphases. 
Education suffers because it has tried to please nearly everybody and to do almost 
everything. The critics have discovered this situation and made the most of it. 


PRACTICAL DIMENSIONS OF THE TIME PROBLEM 


The literature is replete with descriptions of the time pressures under which 
teachers work. Among the descriptions of the ways teachers divide the available 
hours among curriculum and other tasks, the Yale-Fairfield Study (footnoted ear- 
lier) and the excellent chapter on ‘‘Allotment and Distribution of Instructional 
Time’? are of particular value. Of miore recent interest is a pamphlet produced 
by the New England School Development Council which presents the results of a 
questionnaire-study from sixty-eight communities in the six New England states 
and the recommendations of a committee assigned to study the time problem.* 

When asked to identify the pressures upon them for new or expanded services, 
the sixty-eight communities responded (as of 1957) as follows: more science (35); 
more concern for mental health (20); more training in reading (19); hot lunch at 
school (17); more phonics (15); more spelling (13); and more music, more 
health and physical education, more handwriting, more arithmetic, and French or 
another modern language (11 each). More art (9); released time for religious 
instruction (9); training in library skills (6); more health services (5); more 
social studies (4); and moral and spiritual education (3) trailed the list. The 
committee was not surprised by these reports, although it acknowledged disap- 
pointment that so little public concern is felt for improved or increased offerings 
in social studies (only about 6 per cent of the communities) and for music and 
art (about 16 per cent). Even more, it was disappointed to learn that only about 
one-seventh of the communities were using large blocks of time as the basis for 
instructional planning and only about 20 per cent were using the broad-fields 
approach predominantly. Since there appears to be a positive relationship between 
the use of such approaches and the solution of time-pressure problems, it is evi- 


*B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Development (revised ed.; Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1957), Chap. 9. 

*Time Allocation in the Elementary School (New England School Development Council Pamphlet 
No. 38 [Cambridge, Mass., anticipated publication date: January, 1959]). 
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dent that many communities have yet to discover one means of reducing time 
problems. 

Still another part of the questionnaire dealt with noninstructional uses of time. 
Here was revealed the familiar and discouraging story of the handling of lunch 
money and milk money, banking programs, charity drives, collections, picture-tak- 
ing, publicity for amateur performances, student patrols, insurance, and interrup- 
tions ad infinitum. When asked to describe what they were doing to reduce these 
problems, three out of four communities left the question unanswered, and only 
a few of the measures described by the others were thought to Le effective. There 
was little reference to such measures as the use of modern equipment, the significant 
expansion of clerical services, and the adoption of firm policies to restrict charity 
drives and the like. One might conclude, from evidence such as this, that educators 
fail to establish priorities on the use of their time and services and fail to give 
vigorous expression to their real needs. 


EXPRESSING PRIORITIES THROUGH EFFICIENT PROCEDURES 


One of the sacred cows of education is the self-contained classroom, which, 
despite certain admitted advantages, has the unhappy quality of requiring a teacher 
to be almost superhuman in his mastery of all professional skills and knowledge. 
Within the past five years, extensive experimentation has been begun with classes 
and groupings of various sizes and compositions and with a variety of approaches 
to staff organization. Plans utilizing educational television, team-teaching proce- 
dures, teacher-aide programs, and similar innovations have suddenly (or so it 
seems) revealed new possibilities for coping with the complexities, the time 
limitations, the human limitations, and the confusions in the typical school situa- 
tion. These new efforts deserve more than the brusque and inhospitable reaction ac- 
corded them thus far by the profession in general: within them may lie the seeds 
of a dramatic emancipation from the archaic structure of public education today. 

Another sacred cow, the graded school, is also retreating before the forces 
seeking flexibility and a more defensible structural mechanism. The first textbook 
exclusively concerned with the non-graded school is already in press,* and there is 
a nationwide ferment in the direction of achieving something better for and in 
the schools.* It seems safe to predict that the elementary school of the future will 
not be graded in the century-old sense of the term. It will involve teachers (and 
nonprofessional assistants) working alongside each other in ways presently unim- 
agined except on the research frontiers, and it will employ instructional techniques 
and equipment which many present-day teachers would fail to recognize. Doubt- 
less, equivalent changes will take place in secondary education, including the col- 
leges (where there is perhaps the greatest need of all for modernization and over- 
hauling), and in other agencies that offer learning opportunities to adults, such as 
the armed services and industry.* Let us hope that these changes will be based 


‘John I. Goodlad and Robert H. Anderson, The Nongraded Elementary School (New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Co., anticipated publication date: spring, 1959) 

5 John I. Goodlad, “In Pursuit of Visions,’ Elementary School Journal, LIX (1958), 1-17. 

* Margaret Mead, “Thinking Ahead: Why Is Education Obsolete?” Harvard Business Review. 
XXXVI (1958), 23-30. 
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upon our greater understanding of the “why?” of it all and not merely upon 
clever responses to the “how?” For, unless we establish a priority system and 
limit ourselves to those tasks for which we are uniquely qualified’ and responsible, 
our greater efficiency could only trap us into the “be-all, do-all’’ fantasy that pre- 
cedes utter disaster. 


* Ralph W. Tyler, “Emphasize Tasks Appropriate for the School,” The Phi Delta Kappan, XL 
(1958), 72-4. 
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Before We Beat the Drums 


FRED KELLER®S 


Mo HAS been written and spoken of late (especially by well-intentioned edu- 
cators) of the obvious advantages television has for education; of the novelty 
of the television screen before which our mesmerized youngsters sit, indiscrim- 
inately drinking in with large eyes all that hypnotically flows before them; of the 
huge, new, untapped reservoir of uneducated humanity now for the first time 
available to the star-teacher and the superscholar whose talents previously found 
but slight scope in the education of the handful of fortunate students limited to 
his classroom; and of the opportunity of bringing the cultural wealth of the com- 
munity out of the museums, the libraries, and lecture halls and into the homes of 
an eager, appreciative, student body. 

I do not deny the breath-taking challenge of television as a medium for mass 
education, but I am troubled. How ought we go about responding to the chal- 
lenge? “Vigorously,” is an answer that quite naturally springs.to mind. In this 
regard, my feelings have been well expressed by Willard N. Kiplinger, publisher 
of the Kiplinger Washington Letter and Changing Times. In a pamphlet, ‘This Is 
Educational Television,” published by the National Citizens Committee for Edu- 
cational Television, Mr. Kiplinger writes, 

Television is a tremendous force for either good or bad or both. I know in a vague sort of way 
that it is going to revolutionize things. Educational television will take a whole generation to develop 
and we might as well get going and the sooner the better. 


Mr. Kiplinger seems to belong to the “what-hath-God-wrought-why-did-it-have- 
to-happen-to-me?’’ school of educational-television enthusiasts. There are those 
whose reactions are decidedly less uneasy. The National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television, for example, sees educational television as 

. .. a great national asset which could: 

Liberate millions of people from the bondage of ignorance and set free their talents for fuller 
expression. 

Increase the real income of farmers and workers and thus raise the prosperity of communities 
and the whole nation. 

Invigorate the whole democratic process at community, state, and national levels. 

Open up a great national university available for all to attend—the university of your living room. 


Few could object to the purposes put forward by the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Educational Television, but even that partisan group does not go so 
far as to say that educational television positively will accomplish these ends. It 





& FRED KELLER is the program director of station WBEN-TV, Buffalo, New York. 
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contents itself with the wishful word, ‘‘could,” meaning, of course, that it is 
possible for all these good things to come to pass provided that enough people are 
interested in educational television or provided that the necessary wherewithal is 
available to build and operate a sufficient number of educational-television sta- 
tions. Certainly this committee takes for granted that it is possible to educate 
through television. Its very existence as an organization is predicated on that belief. 
Yet I would feel vastly reassured if, before all the beating of drums for educational- 
television stations and channels, there had been some realistic discussion about 
whether or not it is possible to educate anybody over television. I would ask if 
there were any special difficulties or any hidden dangers. I do not refer to the diffi- 
culties and dangers that some commercial telecasters foresaw in granting television 
channels to education—such as educational television’s great cost to the taxpayer 
or, that anything educational stations could do, commercial stations could do better. 
Even the commercial telecasters did not question television’s ability to accomplish 
what it seems our schools, museums, and libraries have failed to accomplish—the 
building of an informed, intelligent citizenry in America. 

At this late date, then, to harbor a doubt may seem perverse, presumptuous, and 
ridiculous. Not that I believe television has no educational potential. But television, 
by its very nature, imposes severe limitations on the kind and amount of education 
that can be transmitted. It is my conviction that these limitations, unless we become 
conscious of them and prepare to deal with them, may affect (in a profound and 
adverse way) the forward course of education as we have observed it in our 
schools of the last quarter of a century. 

At the present time, most educational-television programs, whether offered on 
commercial stations or on educational channels, fall broadly into two main groups: 
those intended for in-school viewing by students in a classroom and those (by far 
the larger number) intended for viewing at home. There is one obvious advantage 
the classroom teacher has over his television counterpart, regardless of the teach- 
ing abilities of either. The pupils in the classroom cannot escape. They are hemmed 
in by four, substantial walls, and nothing short of a major miracle can release them 
from their situation. Not so with the prospective pupil at home. He can disengage 
himself from the “Classroom of the Air” with a literal snap of his fingers. 
Magically, he transports himself from channel to channel until he finds the di- 
vertisement that provides a maximum of enjoyment with a minimum of expended 
energy. Or, failing in his quest, he shuts the set off and picks up his comic 
book. Educational television, then, faces the number one ulcer-producing problem 
of every sponsor, advertising man, producer, and writer in the commercial tele- 
vision business—the problem of how to get the viewer in front of his set and how 
to keep him there. The commercial telecaster tries to accomplish this, for the most 
part, by offering the viewer pure, unadulterated entertainment. He knows that 
“Many roads lead to Rome,” and entertainment is the vehicle that travels all of 
them. But the educator on television must somehow accomplish these same ends of 
getting and holding an audience while simultaneously achieving something more— 
educating it. Arrayed against him on other channels are competitive, commercial 
programs beckoning the audience down the path of least resistance—a walk in 
the garden made as attractive as a fabulous budget, Hollywood stars, comedy 
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writers, name brands, and as top producers, directors, designers, and their numerous 
assistants can possibly make it. 

The pro-television educator may argue that there are always those for whom 
mere entertainment is not quite enough—those in search of the good, the beautiful, 
and the true. They constitute an audience. But, will it be to his television set that the 
student will eagerly turn, when, aware of his ignorance, he aspires to do some- 
thing about it? If so, it might possibly be true that educational television may do as 
much harm to that eager curiosity as it may encourage it. For example, most teachers 
work from a master lesson plan extending over a given number of lessons designed 
to accomplish predetermined ends. The old-school concept of education, current 
in many of our educational institutions, views each day’s lesson primarily as part of 
a step-by-step progression from the simple to the complex, from the unknown to 
the known. In theory, each school day provides new or progressively-more difficult 
problems to be solved and/or a quantity of information which, when added to 
previously-absorbed information, results in new insights, clearer concepts, and a 
greater appreciation of the subject under study. The new-school educators, on the 
other hand, tend to de-emphasize subject matter in favor of sometimes spontaneous, 
more often contrived, day-to-day “‘real life’ experiences which the child undergoes 
in the social situation of the classroom. The accent here is on process—on learning 
by doing. 

Both traditionalists and modernists agree, however, that the students must be 
physically present each day of school. If a student is absent for a day or so, he 
is expected to catch up with the others. If his absence is protracted because of 
illness or some other circumstance, he is given specialized help. No one seriously 
expects the student alone, by dint of his own individual resources and effort, to 
make up what he missed. But what happens to the special case in the television 
classroom? How can he stay abreast of the television teacher’s plan when he has 
missed, let us say, programs five, six, and seven in the series? Or, consider the 
would-be student who, unaware the series is offered, tunes in on lesson four, hav- 
ing missed the previous three. How can the television student make up for lost 
time? Commercial television, like radio before it, encountered a similar problem 
in the presentation of the continued story—the soap opera. It solved the problem, 
commercially if not artistically, by slowing down the action of the story to the 
point where even her absence of a week does not jeopardize the housewife’s 
understanding of what has been going on. The plot is so simple and the characters 
so crudely drawn (so patently good or evil) that anybody can pick up the story at 
any stage of its development with a minimum of difficulty. The educator inter- 
ested in maintaining a large audience obviously can adopt similar methods in the 
presentation of his material. But at what cost? 

To simplify each lesson so that two or three might be missed with little harm to 
understanding is to discourage the student who is eager to get on and, eventually, 
to lose him. It means subject matter that is watered-down, tasteless, and repetitive. 
Approaching the problem from the other direction, to make each lesson complete 
in itself, capable of being understood without any help from any other program in 
the series, is to throw away the lesson plan. Educational progress, the day-by-day 
growth in understanding generally associated with the formal learning processes, 
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would be impossible. Education would then necessarily be limited to what can be 
conveniently and coherently offered at one viewing. ‘Bold Journey” and ‘The 
Johns Hopkins’ Science Review” are prime examples of this sort of educational 
television. Each program, devoted to specific content which is unrelated to the 
program preceding or following it in the series, can do little more than present 
the most superficial and the most sensational aspects of its subjects. In its totality, 
such a series of programs (although sometimes loosely strung about a central theme ) 
is somewhat less than the sum of all its parts. Diversity atomizes attention, and 
the result is a series of blurred images with the unique, the bizarre, and the exotic 
standing forth most clearly. If we accept the idea of directed, sustained growth as 
central to a definition of education, such a series hardly qualifies as a serious 
attempt to educate. Of course, these programs have a value. They arouse curiosity 
which might lead to further study, and they impart a number of disconnected but 
easily understood facts and figures. However, such a grouping of heterogeneous 
programs, viewed as a whole, gets no place because it has no place to go. I do not 
wish to imply that such presentations are without merit; but let us not overestimate 
them. 

How can the hard pressed television educator resolve the teaching problem 
posed by the shifting, changing population of the television classroom? One 
answer would be to ignore those who, for one reason or another, cannot view the 
programs continuously and to concentrate on those who can. However, he who lets 
the larger audience go in favor of the-interested, persevering few discovers himself 
confronted with a problem found in any classroom—individual rates of learning. 
How can the video instructor regulate the general progress of his class so that the 
faster student does not become discouraged at the slowness of lesson development 
or the slower student by its relative rapidity? The teacher in the conventional class- 
room can sense individual differences and respond to them. The television teacher 
can do little more than treat his viewer-pupils as an undifferentiated mass— 
“average students’ who are always on time, always interested, who never ask 
questions, and who are supremely content with the aims of the course and the 
rate and method of the teacher’s exposition. Thus is smothered one of the greatest 
satisfactions a teacher can have—the free and spontaneous interplay that exists 
between the teacher and the student. This satisfaction is, as well, an important aid 
to the whole process of learning. Lost, also, are the dynamic effect that the 
teacher and the student have upon each other as a stimulus for greater effort and 
the wholesome feeling of a class when all are enjoying the mutual pursuit of a 
commonly-agreed-upon goal as each is learning from the other—student from 
teacher, student from student, and teacher from students. 

The television teacher faces a television camera—a mechanical monster guided 
by a cameraman whose interest in whatever appears within seeing range of his 
charge is almost entirely professional. The television student faces a lighted 
screen on which appears the image of the teacher. It is an illusive situation. There 
he is—so near and yet so far away. He talks as though he is near, and he acts as 
though he is near; he is interesting, vital, and sure of his subject. But, the question 
the student would like to ask can never be asked; the request for repetition or for 
a fuller explanation can never be made. The teacher's involuntary error, the slip-of- 
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the-tongue, or the false impression cannot be corrected until the next program (if 
it is corrected at all). Because of this deliberate, tantalizing illusion of intimacy— 
which is so much television’s stock in trade—the actual isolation of the student 
from the teacher can be so much more frustrating. Education by television can 
be stimulating. But it can also be a disheartening experience for the student who 
desires to see beneath the surface of things—for the student not yet completely 
enthralled by the steady parade of hypnotic images before him nor by the con- 
fident voice and assured attitude of the television instructor. 

It would appear that in-school television overcomes these problems. Educational- 
television programs can be beamed directly into a classroom expressly for the 
class in attendance there. There is a teacher ready to answer those questions pro- 
voked by the television instructor and capable of handling reactions to the pro- 
gram’s content. The classroom teacher can be the living, humanizing link between 
the master in the studio and the apprentice before the set. Before accepting class- 
room television as a legitimate medium for education, I would caution you to 
consider the teacher whose lesson plan is predicated on what the day’s television 
program has to offer; consider the standardization that comes when all students 
in a particular grade at a specific time stand by for a certain subject-matter lesson, 
The teachers, too, stand by, studying the mimeographed sheets distributed from 
the television education studio to explain the plan and purpose of the day’s pro- 
gtam and how it may be used most effectively and integrated with correlating 
subjects. There are suggested reading lists, additional sources of material, and 
approved authorities. The class quiets as the screen brightens. The room darkens. 
Today’s lesson begins. 

To me, such a use of television represents a giant step backward from progres- 
sive thought and practice in education. Now that John Dewey is dead, have his 
teachings been forgotten or proved completely invalid? What has happened to all 
of the challenging words about child-centered education? What has happened to 
the idea that education should be based on a child’s needs—the special, unique, 
and individual needs and the emotional, physical, social, and intellectual require- 
ments of a particular child in a particular classroom setting—not alone on the 
basic, general needs of all children or any child? What has happened to the idea 
that a child learns best. by doing—by participating wholeheartedly (sometimes 
alone and sometimes as a member of a group) in meaningful projects and 
experiences and in activities that spring from the expressed wants and observed 
needs of the individual children themselves? 

No one suggests that educational television should replace the teacher in the 
classroom nor that it should influence the general organization of his lessons. 
Teachers can use educational-television programs as they do any audio-visual aid 
as a graphic device—in this case, a living, graphic device—to help illustrate salient 
features of lesson plans. However, if we examine the nature of the audio-video 
aid as we have known it up to now, we find it differs appreciably from the television 
program. 

Specifically, the film, generally recognized as a highly-developed form of visual 
aid, differs as a teaching aid from a live television program. First of all, it is 
obvious that, despite the limitations of any school’s film library, the teacher has 
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a choice. From those on hand before him, he can select the film he wants. He can- 
not select the television program. At best, he may hope to serve on some sort 
of a committee empowered to judge proposed program ideas and make recom- 
mendations in advance of program showings. Second, the teacher can preview a 
film; he cannot preview a television program. Third, he can use the film when it 
best suits him to do so—when it meets the demands of his lesson plan. He must, 
however, accept the television program when it is offered or lose it completely. 
Fourth, since the teacher is familiar with a film’s content, he can prepare himself 
adequately for the reactions that may follow its showing in his classroom. If guide 
sheets were distributed to a teacher several days in advance of a television pro- 
gram, his knowledge of what the class would see and hear could never be as exten- 
sive nor as clear as in the case of the film. Finally, a film can be repeated. A tele- 
vision show, unless it is kinescoped or made into a film, can be viewed but once. 
The film is the ready tool of the teacher. All too easily the teacher can become the 
unwitting tool of the television program. If he uses it at all, it must, of necessity, 
dictate the character of his classroom activity and become the core of his teaching 
plan. 

I do not wish to imply that any classroom teacher will be forced to use the 
television program nor that edicts will be issued from a central office directing all 
teachers to tune in on a specific educational-television program. I am thinking of 
the conscious and unconscious pressures working away at the teacher that will not 
be so immediately apparent. It is conceivable that there are a number of teachers 
who will welcome a program into their classrooms each day because it frees them 
from the work and responsibility of preparing lesson plans. Fortunately, these will 
be very few. A larger number will use a program not only because they see merit 
in it but because it will represent to them the official—the approved—point of 
view. Especially could this be so in increasingly-difficult subject areas like history, 
civics, and economics. It could be so in any area where controversy bids the teacher, 
in the classroom and on the screen, to be discreet. Our teachers and our schools 
are always under a certain amount of pressure from self-appointed guardians to 
conform to our definitions of “Americanism” and the “American way of life.” In 
recent years, the number, the activity, and the influence of these groups have been 
on the increase. 

At present, it is difficult to keep tab on every teacher. Of course, there are always 
textbooks to be pored over. Television programs for in-school use will provide a 
golden opportunity, long awaited. Anyone may sit in the schoolroom itself ready to 
copy down the merest hint of ‘‘subversion”’ or “‘heresy.’’ Under such circumstances, 
what television teacher will dare stand up and defend an unpopular view? What 
educational-television station would permit or encourage unorthodoxy? As a 
public-service institution responsive to the whims of donors with a conservative 
cast of mind and/or to an increasingly-apprehensive public preyed upon by 
demagogue and pressure groups, it can scarcely be expected to lead a crusade for 
freedom of thought and expression. Educational television will tend to play it safe. 

Another pressure that can be brought to bear on the classroom teacher ‘to 
encourage him to accept in-school television is an economic one. The high cost of 
tunning a television station, the expensive equipment, and the highly-trained 
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personnel must be justified. One way of justifying the cost means being able to 
point to a chart which shows how many programs were piped in to a number of 
classrooms during a specified time. If you question the necessity of justifying the 
cost of operation, it may be pointed out that, as a public-service institution, an 
educational-television station is in business to satisfy community needs not met by 
local commercial stations. If programs designed for in-school viewing meet with 
an apathetic response from area teachers, it must be admitted that a need for such 
a series does not exist and so a certain amount of public support would be lost. The 
alternative, of course, is to start a campaign in the schools selling the advantages of 
in-school television to the teachers. This may not be a difficult job even among those 
teachers who may resent the invasion of their previously-inviolate domain. The 
classroom teacher, recoiling from the more obvious abuses of commercial television, 
may see in educational television a genuine short cut to a better world. What other 
medium of communication, for example, is as direct, as intimate, or as potent as 
this? It offers magnificent potential. If we do not quite know how to make the 
most effective use of this modern miracle, it is probably because of inexperience. 
The conscientious teacher may thus reluctantly accept in-school television programs 
as another audio-visual aid, thereby relinquishing just a little bit more of that 
autonomy of thought and action which has hithertofore been a distinguishing 
characteristic of the teacher in our American classroom. 

Accepting the fact that the television program is different in kind from the 
ordinary audio-visual aid, I suggest the following legitimate ends that television 
may serve for in-school viewing: it can take the place of the auditorium assembly 
program, it can replace the guided tour, and it can bring to the classroom certain 
unusual or highly-specialized educational experiences which otherwise might be 
unavailable. As a substitute for the on-stage assembly program, educational televi- 
sion might provide something in the way of exceptional drama, documentary re- 
ports of general interest, or such film features as NBC’s ‘Conversations’ with 
the leaders of our time. There is opportunity here for the filmed or live concert, 
for the simultaneous presentation to a school system of concert artists and other 
performers who, in the past, were unavailable for assembly appearances in separate 
schools because of prohibitive costs involved. Here, also, is the opportunity to intro- 
duce to assembled student bodies important guests of the city—the public figures 
of our time—the better to know them, profit from them, and, perhaps, to judge 
them. Special-events telecasts are a natural for this kind of in-school viewing. 
Television has provided opportunity for close-up glimpses of such history-making 
events as the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty, the United Nations proceed- 
ings on the police action in Korea, the investigation of the Senate Committee to 
Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce under Senator Estes Kefauver, 
and the Army-McCarthy hearings. There is one slight difficulty involved, however. 
Special-events telecasts from major news centers are not the sort of thing individual, 
educational-television stations are prepared to pick up. An educational-television 
station could pipe in the special event from a commercial station with a network 
afhliation. But, then, what would be the advantage of a special educational- 
television station? 

The television guided tour (that is, a televised visit to a local art gallery or zoo) 
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poses a difficulty, in that it requires heavy, expensive, mobile equipment usually 
housed in its own special van. It is possible to move camera-chains from studio to 
truck for an out-of-the-studio telecast, but such a procedure necessarily shuts down 
studio operation while the cameras are at the remote location. An alternative to 
the on-the-spot pickup would be to bring the proposed program into the studio, 
duplicating as much as possible the atmosphere of the place to be visited with 
stage property and scenery. In certain circumstances, this might even be desirable, 
especially from the technician’s point of view. The studio normally offers greater 
control over lighting; hence, better pictures and/or sound transmission result. This, 
however, leads to other problems of the transportation of sometimes bulky and 
often valuable museum exhibits and the danger of damage to them. Such obstacles 
are not insurmountable, but they do impose limitations on what can successfully be 
shown. These same limitations would apply also to the specialized, educational 
experiences previously mentioned. I visualize such programs as proper and desirable 
extensions of the students’ inquiry into facets of a subject under study which are 
normally unavailable in the classroom. Certain experiments in physical sciences, 
for instance, requiring expensive materials or bulky, highly-complicated equipment 
might fall in this category. I would like to emphasize reference to these programs 
as extensions of classroom activity. As a general rule, it is unwise to consider tele- 
vision as a substitute for an experience that can easily be had without it. Occa- 
sionally, the dividing line may be rather narrow. For example, is it better for a 
high-school social studies class to visit in person a meeting of the city government 
or would the televised proceedings observed on a set in the classroom do just as 
well? To rephrase the question, in which experiences should the student directly 
participate, and which experiences should he enjoy vicariously? 

The danger of the overuse of television in this regard is that we are further 
removed into a passive world where life outside the classroom (or the living 
room) seems a strange, detached affair having no real connection with us and, 
therefore, not subject to our influence. Television, perhaps because of its psychologi- 
cal association for us with the motion picture and because of the idea that the 
program we are watching has its beginning and ending fixed in the arbitrary time 
schedule of the television station, tends to add a fictive quality to whatever we 
watch. A “‘real-life’”’ drama, like the Army-McCarthy hearings, can easily become 
for us more drama than real life. Indeed, this particular series of public-service 
programs, carried more or less the same time each day, did come to resemble a 
confused soap opera. Depending on your sympathies, there was a hero to be 
cheered and a villain to be booed. The large, supporting cast was equally pure or 
villainous. The many subplots, the comings and goings of minor characters, the 
case of the doctored photographs, and the byplay on the bench among the com- 
mittee members kept our attention from wandering when the main plot action 
slowed down. 

Similarly, there is a drama in the council chamber at the city hall even though 
the personalities involved may not be as glamorous nor their performances as 
polished. But to be there in person is to get quite a different point of view than 
if the proceedings were witnessed on television. To sit before the television screen 
is to miss the sensation of being on the inside—of being part of the scene observed. 
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To be on the spot means to play a dual role by being at once a participant in the 
action—even though the participation may be no more than as a member of the 
crowd—and by being an observer of it. We are on stage in the same way that a 
minor actor is on stage when he plays the part of a silent, anonymous spear-carrier. 
Like the audience in front of the footlights, he, too, observes the histrionics of the 
principals. But, unlike that audience, he has a role to play and is conscious of 
it. The television watcher, unless his powers of empathy are very great, can never 
be more than an observer. In time, he may even come to prize his detachment as 
a quality desirable in itself. The temptation to turn our backs on the world, to 
withdraw from its vicissitudes, and to avoid its evil is understandably always with 
us. As a medium of entertainment, television is ideally suited to effect our escape. 
As a visual reporter of the world’s affairs, it is hardly less effective in that, psycho- 
logically, it transforms history into a side show where the television spectator 
(gratifyingly relieved of the necessity for taking action) may settle down amid 
familiar surroundings and successfully imagine that what he is looking at cannot 
really touch him. If the program proves too upsetting, he can always flip the dial, 
and it will go away. 

It would obviously be unfair to television to let this matter rest without mention- 
ing the important advantages television has provided us in its coverage of public 
events. It makes it possible for us to see happenings occurring many miles away; 
it gets us into places where distance or lack of time, money, or influence would 
automatically block the way. Once in, it provides us with the best seat in the house. 
Our close-up view of what goes on can rarely be enjoyed by those actually present 
at the scene. We not only see better, but we hear better, too. And, since we are in 
the privacy of our living room—free of the distractions and petty annoyances 
entailed in being part of a crowd—we are better able to concentrate on what we 
see and hear. All of this is to the good, and its importance cannot be overestimated. 
Against it are all the intangibles mentioned. For instance, a social-studies instruc- 
tor will have to decide whether the class will go to the council or whether the 
council via television will come to the classroom. Fortunate is he with a flexible 
lesson plan and a school whose facilities allow him to do both. 

i wish I might end this article on a bright and hopeful note. I would like to 
believe that educational television will liberate millions of people from their 
abysmal ignorance, increase our prosperity, invigorate our democracy, and open up 
to us those rich storehouses of knowledge and culture—our universities and our 
museums. But I cannot forget the golden days of radio’s infancy. These are 
haunted, tarnished dreams, when the same high hopes and the some brave declara- 
tions accompanied education's first experiments before the microphone. I believe 
education in television need not repeat the sad mistakes of education in radio. I 
believe it can be the living, regenerative force we all so desperately wish it to be. 
It can be, providing our educators find uses for it other than as a convenient way 
to ladle out a stew of ill-assorted facts or as a weapon of propaganda for a blind 
defense of the cultural and social status quo. The first step toward a reorientation 
of our thinking on educational television is a long, hard look at the problems 
suggested here; the second is a reconsideration of what we think it is important 
for people to know. There is a heirarchy of truth. Some truths are more important 
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tnan others. Commercial television, for example, seems to insist that facts about 
underarm perspiration and the daily growth of beards are cf pre-eminent impor- 
tance if we consider the time, thought, and money spent on consumer education. 
Some educational television seems to think that facts about spring-gardening and 
dieting through caloric control are equally worth our knowing. I am aware of the 
many fine programs presented on television with a social significance beyond these 
run-of-the-mill examples. But these are the exceptions to that unwritten rule which 
holds that education on the air must protect the tender sensibilities of viewers by 
offering that which is noncontroversial, dull, or miles removed from the pressing 
problems of human existence. 

How shall we arrange truths on a scale of relative value? Are there some that 
should come first? If so, what are they, and how might they be phrased on tele- 
vision? These are questions that lie outside the purview of this article. And, yet, in 
my opinion, the future of educational television—and perhaps even more than 
that—depends on our successfully answering them. Television is the newest and 
most important instrument developed by man to communicate with his fellows. 
Our problem is not so much how to use it to communicate but what shall we 
communicate. The problem is a very old one. What is new is television, ‘A tre- 
mendous force for either good or bad or both,” as Mr. Kiplinger reminds us. 

Like that other recent invention, the atomic bomb, television burst upon our 
modern scene suddenly, almost without warning. The bomb exploded, and World 
War II ended. Simultaneously, the scream of the thousand-cycle tone announced 
the birth of commercial television. Now these twin giants stand hovering over us— 
atomic energy and television—impatiently awaiting our commands. We cannot 


complain that they appeared too soon and that we are not yet ready to deal with 
them. They are here. They demand our attention. They cannot be ignored. What 
are the tasks we will assign to them? It took no more than the touch of a bombard- 
iet’s finger to blow up Hiroshima; it takes no more than a flip of the wrist to 
brighten the television screen—insignificant gestures, both of them. 

Mr. Educator, what are you going to say to the multitude who watch when your 
image fills a million screens and your voice is heard throughout the land? 
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OR THE past several years, our nation has been faced with a shortage of well- 
F qualified teachers. This shortage becomes particularly crucial at a time when we 
find it necessary to keep abreast with other countries in the many disciplines basic 
to progress. Since education of our nation’s youth is a vital task, why is it that 
many freshmen enrolled in institutions of higher learning are not selecting teach- 
ing as a profession? One obvious explanation seems to be that inadequate salaries 
are paid. But this reason does not satisfy everyone. It is argued.that salaries have 
been raised, that they are not too inadequate, and that salary increments have not 
counteracted the teacher shortage. There must be other reasons—even more crucial 
ones. Consequently, individuals and groups continue to voice numerous and varied 
opinions. 

The most prevalent of these opinions as to why young people do not selec 
teaching as a profession might be roughly grouped as follows: (1) salaries are 
too inadequate to maintain a reasonable standard of living and are below those 
offered to university graduates entering other professions; (2) overcrowded schools 
and inadequate facilities make teaching unattractive; (3) teachers are subjected 
to an overwhelming number of job demands and social pressures; (4) teacher- 
training programs require too many ‘‘methods”’ courses, too few “‘subject-matter” 
courses, and unnecessary standards for admission to teacher-training programs, 
(5) the profession itself is intellectually unchallenging and lacks status and 
opportunities for advancement; and (6) the personal qualities of teachers, as 4 
group, are generally undesirable; hence, there is an unwillingness to identify with 
the teaching profession. 

These, as well as other less frequently heard opinions, came to the attention of 
Alpha Phi Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta at the University of Florida when it under 
took, as its project for 1956-58, consideration of the problem of teacher recruit- 
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ment. Since there was such a diversity of opinion, it seemed that one logical ap- 
proach to the problem would be to ascertain the firsthand opinions of a large sample 
of Florida's young people. These could then be used in formulating inferences as to 
factors which contribute to the acquisition of negative views of teaching. It was 
assumed that, if these factors could be eliminated, opinions of young people 
toward teaching would become more favorable; hence, there would be less need 
in the future “‘to sell” the profession. 

The purpose of this research was to take the first step—that of obtaining the 
opinions of a large sample of university freshmen regarding teaching as a profes- 
sion. All of the four-year colleges and universities in Florida were invited to 
participate in the survey. Seven of the nine institutions took part—Barry College, 
Florida State University, Florida Southern University, Stetson University, Uni- 
versity of Florida, University of Miami, and University of Tampa. In order to 
standardize the procedure for obtaining opinions of freshmen enrolled in these 
seven institutions, the same form of an opinionaire was administered in all. Since 
the opinionaire contained adequate directions for the student, the faculty member 
designated to administer it was asked to refrain from giving additional directions 
or comments. The time allotted for student response was ten to fifteen minutes. 

Each student was asked to give his age and sex and to indicate whether or not 
he had ever considered teaching as a profession. He was not asked to sign his name. 
The opinionaire was designed to elicit responses pertaining to several aspects of 
the teaching profession. The first page contained short questions to which the 
student could freely respond. The second page was more structured. Here, the 
student was asked to respond to fifteen multiple-choice items by selecting one of 
the four endings which best represented his opinion. The opinionaire was given 
a preliminary trial by administering it to a group of seniors in Columbia High 
School, Lake City, Florida. Their suggestions were taken into consideration in 
making the final revision. 

Although the opinionaire was designed to elicit opinions about several different 
aspects of the teaching profession, this article deals only with the opinions revealed 
by the free responses of university freshmen to one item; namely, the reasons for 
not selecting teaching as a profession or for being currently undecided about 
teaching. Four subsequent articles will present an analysis of responses to the other 
items. 

Table 1 gives the total number of first-term freshmen responding to the opinion- 
aire. These students (2,260 men and 1,184 women) responded to some or all of 
the items. In six of the seven institutions, the opinionaire was administered during 
the spring term, 1957. In one institution, the opinionaire was administered in the 
spring term, 1958. In each of the institutions, the opinionaire was administered 
in classes in which most of the first-term freshmen were enrolled. Consequently, 
some of the freshmen were omitted. However, it is estimated that the sample repre- 
sented approximately 70 per cent of the total spring enrollment. 

The majority of the students (73 per cent) were eighteen—nineteen years of age. 
Seventeen per cent were twenty-twenty-three years old; 5 per cent were in the 
twenty-four—twenty-nine year-old group; 3 per cent were sixteen—seventeen years of 
age; and 2 per cent were thirty years of age or above. 
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TABLE 1 


THE NUMBER OF First-TERM UNIVERSITY FRESHMEN SELECTING 
AND Not SELECTING TEACHING AS A VOCATION 





Men Women Total 
(N = 2,260) (N = 1,184) (N = 3,444) 
No. N No. Y/ 


Je No. 





Freshmen who have 
(1) Never considered teaching 515 67.04 463 39.10 1,978 
(2) At one time considered teaching... 745 32.96 721 60.90 1,466 


Per cent of above (2) who are now 


Not selecting 
Undecided 
Selecting 


Current Status 


Total not selecting .............. 1,884 83.36 
Total undecided 3 10.75 
Total selecting 33 5.89 





Of the 2,260 men responding, 1,515 (67.04 per cent) had never considered 
teaching. Seven hundred forty-five men (32.96 per cent) had at one time con- 
sidered teaching as a profession. Of these, however, only 17.85 per cent are cur- 
rently considering entering the teaching profession. This represents a loss of about 
one-half of the men who were previously interested in teaching. If one also con- 
siders the “undecided” group (Table 3), the chance for a loss of prospective teach- 
ers becomes even greater. Although it is recognized that many freshmen change 
their vocational goals during or after their first year, it is quite disturbing to note 
that only 133 of the 2,260 men (5.89 per cent) are currently selecting teaching. 
There is also a 24.55 per cent loss of prospective women teachers although more 
women (27.53 per cent) than men (5.89 per cent) are currently selecting teaching. 

What accounts for this marked change in vocational goals? Why haven’t more of 
these young men and women been interested in teaching? Tables 2 and 3 provide 
data from which several inferences may be formulated. In compiling these data, 
each of the responses given by a student was tallied separately. Consequently, re- 
gardless of the number of reasons given by a particular student, one can be assured 
that 50.05 per cent of the men who have never considered teaching and 70.70 
per cent of the men who had once considered teaching gave “insufficient salary” as 
at least one of their reasons. Henceforth, these two groups will be referred to as 
the NC group and the OC group, the NC group being comprised of freshmen who 
have never considered teaching and the OC group including those who have con- 
sidered teaching as a vocation but are currently not selecting it. 

Since practically all of the freshmen in both OC groups gave at least one reason, 
one can feel assured that the data for the OC groups present a highly representative 
picture of their opinions. The data for both NC groups are less representative, since 
opinions were expressed by approximately two-thirds of the total number of men 
and women who had never considered teaching. 
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TABLE 2 


THE REASONS GIVEN BY FIRST-TERM UNIVERSITY FRESHMEN 
FOR Not SELECTING TEACHING AS A VOCATION 
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50.05 55.34 
34.92 9.30 28.35 16.00 
10.67 10.70 10.68 6.29 
2.91 6.48 3.82 0.99 Oe 
No security 1.45 1.41 1.44 0.00 0.57 
Different vocational preference 26.87 30.42 27.78 | 47.04 38.29 
Dislike one or more of the following aspects .| 20.66 19.44 20.35 | 18.42 25.14 
(1) Preservice training requirements 0.58 0.56 0.58 1.32 4.00 
(2) Type of work 
General dislike 7.95 4.51 7.07 | 8.22 3.43 
Boring—unchallenging 5.82 4.51 5.48 1.64 8.57 
Restricting 2.13 1.97 2.09 1.32 4.00 
Difficult—trying 0.58 3.10 1.23 | 0.66 0.57 
Preparation for classes 2.43 1.97 2.31 0.33 4.57 
Too many responsibilities 0.39 0.56 0.43 | 2.30 0.00 
Working conditions 
General dislike 1.84 1.13 1.66 | 1.64 1.14 
Hours 0.78 2.82 1.30 1.64 0.57 
Indoor work 2.13 0.85 1.80 0.33 0.57 
Work demand L735 1.41 1.66 1.97 1.71 
School atmosphere 0.19 0.28 0.22 0.66 3.43 
Teaching personnel 0.58 0.28 0.51 0.33 2.86 
(4) Type of problem 
Student 1.07 1.41 1:13 | 263 1.71 
Social pressures 1.16 0.85 1.08 | 0.66 1.71 
Lack one or more of the following 
(1) Personal qualities 13.29 6.76 11.62 | 31.58 15.43 
General ability 5.63 2.82 4.91 | 10.20 6.29 
Patience, temperament 4.46 3.94 4.33 | 21.38 9.14 
Dislike working with people 2.04 0.56 1.66 | 2.30 0.57 
Speaking ability 1.36 0.28 1.08 | 0.66 0.00 
(2) Inability to complete college 0.49 0.56 0.51 1.64 6.29 
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* NC-NS: Freshmen who have never considered teaching and are not currently selecting. 
** OC-NS: Freshmen who have once considered teaching but are now not selecting. 
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TABLE 3 


THE REASONS GIVEN BY FIRST-TERM FRESHMEN FOR BEING 
UNDECIDED ABOUT SELECTING TEACHING AS A VOCATION 


Men Women 

‘ (N = 223) (N = 222) 

Reasons Given Per Cent Per Cent 
Giving Reasons Giving Reasons 





Currently uncertain about any vocation ..... Ls Sitar <0 eee 28.30 
Prefer a vocation other than teaching sis Siow: aio eee ee 20.27 
Prefer another vocation but may Aave to teach . 3% oo ani: oa 5.66 
Uncertain about working in a particular field or teaching in es field ee 9.43 
One or more of the following cause uncertainty 

(1) Insufficient salary ae | ee 17.92 
(2) Preservice training requirement at 3.30 
(3) Chances for advancement ee Aitettens tecd a 0.47 
(4) Type of work required Hee Lomtatens eek pewsee eee 14.62 
(5) Social pressures gi RARE ay Apicen aes 0.47 
(6) Teacher-student problems Baas 12% ee 35 1.42 
(7) Lack of status bx etemietioantetea Men 0.47 
(8) Personal qualities Je elaine ars 10.38 
Unfamiliar with the teaching profession ...... 48 5.19 
Discouragement from parents and teachers .... den theses ree? 0.94 
Inability to complete college education 








It is recognized that the data presented in Tables 2 and 3 are actually self-reports 
of the reasons which are perceived as accounting for the rejection of teaching and 


are not necessarily the underlying, unconscious, motivating forces which may have 
also shaped perceptions. With this in mind, one can, however, identify several 
of the most important factors which seem to account, singly or in combination with 
other factors, for most of the negative perceptions. By using a reason given by at 
least 10 per cent of the freshmen in any one group as being indicative of an impor- 
tant factor, one can identify the following six: insufficient salary, little or no in- 
terest in teaching, little chance for advancement, a different vocational preference, 
a dislike of one or more aspects of the teaching profession, and a feeling of inade- 
quacy in personal qualities—particularly a lack of general ability and patience. 

From a study of the patterning of the responses given by the men, it seems that 
insufficient salary, a lack of interest, little chance for advancement, and a preference 
for a different vocation are closely interrelated in a majority of the cases. A few 
typical examples of these patterns, ranging from terse statements to full explana- 
tions, are as follows. 

No money, no interest. 

I prefer a vocation, such as medicine or law, which provides a better income. 


The salary of teachers is far below that paid for other vocations requiring similar lengths of time 
in training. A profession which does not reward its members should be satisfied with fewer re 
quirements for entering it. Consequently, I’m not interested. 

If I am going to spend four years in college, I want to get into something that has a future. Why 
exert all the effort if you can make no more than a truck driver. Business Administration has a future. 

Teaching is a worthwhile profession. We certainiy need capable teachers, but teaching isn’t for 
me. I don’t want my future wife to have to work to help provide for our family. I like math and would 
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like to teach it, but engineering will provide many more opportunities for me now and in the future. 

Not enough money in it; not enough chance to get ahead. I’m just not interested. My preference is 
law. 

From these and other patterns, it seemed to the writers that many of the men 
(and a smaller proportion of the women) have set high levels of aspiration for 
themselves which are reflected in their current interests and vocational goals. Hence, 
a vocation is perceived as desirable if it helps one to attain whatever is most highly 
valued by our society. In most instances, this seems to be the possession of material 
wealth, intellectual superiority, power, and social status. It is evident from the 
responses that engineering, medicine, law, business, science, and related fields are 
perceived as such vocations by a majority of the men and some of the women— 
whereas teaching is not. 

A smaller percentage of the freshmen do reflect an intrinsic interest in their voca- 
tional choices. They seem to be attracted by the nature of the work and by a favor- 
able assessment of themselves in relation to the job demands. Two comments will 
serve as illustrations. 

My preferred vocation is journalism. My father is a newspaper man and I like the work. I have 
helped him some and found the reporter's work to be most challenging. 

I am not interested in teaching. I've always wanted to be a nurse because this is one way I feel that 
I can best help people. 


About 20 per cent of the freshmen who gave ‘‘little or no interest’’ or a ‘‘differ- 
ent vocational preference”’ as their only reason did so without giving any additional 
comments. Consequently, one is left in a quandary as to what factors actually 
account for these reasons and whether or not they are related to any negative 
perceptions of teaching. From the responses of those who gave one or the other of 
the above reasons with an explanatory comment, one can also infer some additional 
relationships between these reasons and a “dislike of one or more aspects of the 
teaching profession” or a ‘feeling of personal inadequacy.’’ Table 2 gives the 
specific “disliked’’ aspects and the personal inadequacies most frequently men- 
tioned. A few typical comments will illustrate these inferred relationships. 

Teaching doesn’t interest me in the least. I don’t have enough patience and I don’t like to work 
with kids. 

I'm not interested. I don’t think I have the qualities to be a teacher. For one thing, my grades do 
not meet the standards I think a teacher should have. 


I prefer to be an artist. I want to be free to create—not tied down with student problems and 
boring classroom routine. 


Although it is recognized that each freshman’s unique perceptions of teaching 
have been shaped by many different, interrelated factors, the data in Table 2 sug- 
gest that there are several somewhat similar factors operating in each group which 
seem, in part, to account for negative perceptions. The proportions of each group 
influenced by these factors, however, may or may not be significantly different. By 
using the .02 or .01 per cent level of confidence and comparing the proportions of 
the different groups giving each of the six most important reasons previously men- 
tioned, one can be quite certain as to what particular factors are more influential 
in one group than in another. From a comparison of the “Totals” of men ana 
women, one can be certain that the factor of “insufficient salary” is, by far, the most 
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influential among the men. A greater proportion of men than women also perceive 
teaching as offering “‘little or no chance for advancement.” Although a “dislike of 
one or more aspects of teaching” has been identified as an important factor, there 
is no significant difference between the proportions of men and women expressing 
a dislike. However, a greater percentage of women than of men express a dislike 
of one specific aspect—preservice training requirements. Since the per cent of women 
is small, this is not considered an important factor although it is more unique to 
the women than to the men. A greater proportion of the women than of the men 
express “‘little or no interest in teaching,” have a ‘‘different vocational preference,” 
and perceive themselves as “lacking personal qualities,” particularly general ability 
and patience. A greater proportion of women than of men feel that inability to com- 
plete college is a deterring factor. Marriage and lack of funds are the most men- 
tioned explanations. Although this factor is more common among the women, it is 
not considered to be an important factor. 

From these comparisons and from the previously-discussed patterns of responses, 
the writers make these inferences. (1) Salary assumes a significantly greater role 
among the men than among the women. For some of the men and a smaller num- 
ber of women, salary also seems to account for the reduction of interest and the 
consequent perceptions of other vocations as more desirable. (2) A “‘dislike of one 
or more aspects of teaching’’ accounts for some of the negative perceptions of teach- 
ing. However, this factor is of lesser importance than salary and is not unique to 
either sex. For some of the men and for a greater proportion of the women, the 
specific dislikes seem to be influenced by perceptions of self in relationship to the 
type of work required or in respect to certain personal inadequacies. For both men 
and women, type of work, working conditions, and types of problems seem to ac- 
count for more of the negative perceptions of teaching than do preservice training 
requirements. (3) Feelings of personal inadequacy account for more rejection of 
teaching among the women than among the men. This also seems to account for 
some of the lack of interest in teaching and different vocational preferences. (4) 
An intrinsic interest in other vocations is an important factor among both men and 
women. However, it seems to account for less rejection of teaching than do the 
other factors mentioned above. 

From comparisons of the NC and OC groups, one can identify the important 
factors which seem to bring about changes in vocational goals; hence, teaching was 
rejected after it has once been given consideration. In comparing the men in the OC 
group with those in the NC group, one finds that a significantly greater proportion 
are influenced by salary. A smaller proportion lack interest and perceive themselves 
as lacking in personal qualities. There are no other significant differences between 
these two groups in the other important factors. In comparing the women in the 
OC group with those in the NC group, one finds that a significantly greater propor- 
tion express a “dislike of one or more aspects of teaching.” The dislikes listed are 
varied, the most frequently disliked aspects being those listed under ‘‘Type of 
Work” and “Working Conditions.” A greater proportion are also influenced by 
inability to complete college. A significantly smaller proportion of the women in 
the OC group are influenced by salary, lack of interest, and feeling of personal 
inadequacy. There is no significant difference between the two groups in “different 
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vocational preference.” 

From these comparisons and from the patterns of responses, the writers make 
these inferences. (1) The majority of men in the OC group have been greatly in- 
fluenced by salary. As a group, they are interested in teaching and perceive them- 
selves as having the necessary personal qualities, but ‘‘insufficient salary” and all 
that it entails is predominately responsible for a change in vocational goals. A small 
loss of these prospective men teachers can, however, be attributed to a dislike of 
the type of work, feelings of personal inadequacy, or an intrinsic interest in another 
vocation. (2) For the women in the OC group, no one factor is of particular sig- 
nificance in accounting for a change in vocational goals. Although about one-fourth 
of the group perceive some aspect of teaching as undesirable, a large proportion of 
these perceptions seem to stem from feelings of personal inadequacy in relationship 
to the nature of the work and work demands, with a consequent lack of interest and 
a different vocational preference. Insufficient salary and an intrinsic interest in an- 
other vocation also account for some of the changes in goals. 

When one considers the reasons given in Table 3 for being “undecided” about 
selecting teaching as a vocation, additional support is obtained for most of the 
previously formulated inferences. For example, ‘‘insufficient salary” is, by far, the 
most important factor causing uncertainty among the men who have considered 
teaching. 

The inferences formulated by the writers as to why many university freshmen 
are not selecting teaching support some of the prevalent opinions listed on page 
50, refute others, and suggest an additional explanation that has not been widely 
expressed. Consequently, they conclude as follows. (1) Inadequate salary and all 
that this entails is the most influential smgle factor in the rejection of teaching 
by the men. It is influential, but of lesser importance, among the women. (2) Al- 
though approximately 20 per cent of the freshmen perceive one or more aspects of 
the teaching profession as undesirable, no one aspect is of particular significance. 
Hence, overcrowded schools, inadequate facilities, job demands, type of work, social 
pressures, and teacher-training programs are not important singular factors ac- 
counting for the rejection of teaching. (3) Although each freshman’s perceptions 
of teaching and of other vocations are unique in many respects, the consequent 
assessment of self in relation to teaching and the level of aspiration which each has 
set for himself seem to be the basic forces accounting for a lack of interest in teach- 
ing, a dislike of various aspects of teaching, and a selection of another vocation as 
more desirable or more intrinsically interesting. (4) An unwillingness to identify 
with the teaching profession because of the undesirable personal qualities of teach- 
ers cannot be supported or refuted as a reason for not selecting teaching because 
of the insufficient data provided by the free responses to the one item selected for 
this study. 

Since one’s perceptions of a vocation are the major determinants in selection, the 
writers believe that the problem of teacher recruitment should be approached by 
giving more attention to the important factors identified by this study as being in- 
fluential in shaping negative views of teaching. Consequently, they recommend that 
(1) salaries be raised to a level commensurate with those offered to university grad- 
uates entering other professions; (2) high-school guidance programs provide stu- 
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dents with more opportunities for self-assessment and exploration of vocational 
goals; and (3) a more careful selection of teachers be undertaken in order to raise 
the general status of the teaching profession. Although this latter recommendation 
is not directly suggested by the findings in this study, it is the belief of writers that 
some of the freshmen’s negative views of teaching stem from their previous inter- 
personal relations with teachers who have undesirable personal qualities, inadequate 
professional training, or no intrinsic interest in teaching. By providing better sala- 
ries and improving the quality of teachers and of teaching, the profession itself will 
take on more status and be perceived as a vocation meriting serious consideration 
rather than one which is quickly discarded because it does not fit the typically high 
level of aspiration of most university freshmen. 
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DEAR P1 LAMBDA THETANS: 


AY THE new year be a successful and rewarding one for Pi Lambda Theta. 
M Plans for the Biennial Council are underway. Chapter presidents have re- 
ceived letters from Lois Knowles, chairman of the Council Program Committee, 
requesting that at least part of one chapter meeting for the year be directed to the 
question, ““What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society?” Since this is the question 
to be attacked by the Council at the summer meeting, delegates should be informed 
of the thinking of their chapter members and prepared with suggestions of chapter 
approaches to the topic. 

The time for Council has now been definitely set for August 26-29. The shift 
in dates will make it possible for the Council to enjoy exclusive use of the audi- 
torium on the campus of the University of California at Santa Barbara. 

Both the President and the Chairman of the Council Program Committee were 
privileged to be in southern California in the fall and to meet with members of the 
Southern California Council and of the Santa Barbara Alumnz Chapter who will be 
hostesses to visiting Pi Lambda Thetans in August. Both delegates and visitors to 
Council will be interested in planning their itineraries to southern California soon. 
Since Santa Barbara is equally accessible from Los Angeles or San Francisco, many 
will want to plan a circular route to Council. Accommodations for visitors (in addi- 
tion to the delegates) will be available in the very comfortable dormitory on the 
campus of the University of California at Santa Barbara. Since the campus is some 
distance from the city of Santa Barbara and because there is no community adjoin- 
ing the campus, it will be necessary for those attending Council as visitors to plan 
for the period of attendance and reserve accommodations in advance. Space will, 
of course, be reserved automatically for delegates. Forms will be available in the 
spring. Further information about the program and plan of activities will reach 
chapters in time for individuals to plan. 

Forty-six applications for the 1959-60 Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships were re- 
ceived by the deadline of December 1. The number of applicants prepared to do 
research is encouraging. We hope there will be many completing their residence 
requirements for the doctorate this year who will consider submitting their plans 
for research for one of the awards in 1960-61. The need for research-contributions 
to education and the opportunities for placement in college teaching positions were 
never greater. 

The constitutional amendments submitted by the National Board to chapters in 
good standing in the fall, 1958, were ratified on November 24. Further constitutional 
changes contemplated should be prepared in keeping with provisions of the na- 
tional Constitution and Bylaws, Article XIV. 

Chapters are urged to re-examine their constitutions and to revise them in con- 
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formity with the national Constitution and Bylaws adopted in 1955. Modifications 
required may be minor, but it is hoped that, by Council time, every chapter will be 
functioning under a constitution consistent with the current national Constitution 
and Bylaws. When the local chapter has revised its constitution, five copies should 
be submitted to Maude A. Stewart, chairman of the Committee on Chapter Con- 
stitutions and Bylaws. This committee reviews all constitutions to assure their con- 
formity with national standards before recommending approval to the National 
Board. Upon final ratification, a copy of the revised constitution must be filed in 
the national office of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Fifty-four chapter visits had been made by members of the National Board by 
January 1, 1959. It is especially encouraging to observe chapters in action. 
Programs and projects for the year are of exceptional quality. There appears to be 
a rededication to professional responsibilities. The preparation of teachers and pro- 
gtams of research are receiving appropriate attention in many areas. The central 
aim is improved education of children and adults. 

One of the interesting occasions for a chapter visit was the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Alpha Eta Chapter at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. Special 
greetings were extended to charter members and the first initiates of 1933. The ob 
servation of anniversaries can be the occasion for recognition of professional prog- 
ress. The National Board will be interested to know of other such events. 

The Nominating Committee has been at work preparing a slate of candidates for 
national offices and statements of information about nominees. Chapters are urged 
to become informed of the qualifications of all candidates and to make their selec- 
tions thoughtfully on the ballot. 


Chapter officers should confirm now the procedures permitted by the national 
and chapter constitutions for casting ballots in national elections and the timetable 
and provisions for selection of chapter officers and the delegate to the Biennial 
Council in 1959. 

With every good wish for the best of new years in Pi Lambda. Theta, 


SYLVIA VOPNI 
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President—Miss Anna Kuba, 1230 Amsterdam Ave, 
New York 27, N.Y. 
Corres pondent— 
ALPHA ZETA (Northwestern a ): 
President—Miss Edna Saewert, 8717 N. 
Ave., Skokie, III. 
Correspondent—Miss Diane Froeschle, 2331 
wood, Wilmette, Ill. 


ALPHA ETA (Harvard Grad. School of Educ.): 
President—Miss Margaret R. Shannon, 374 Patk 
Ave., Arlington 74, Mass. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Mary C. Austin, 143 Concord 
Ave., Lexington 73, Mass. 
ALPHA THETA (George Washington Univ.): 
President—Miss Jane Hill, 3051 Harrison St. 
Washington 15, D.C. 
Correspondent—Miss Evelyn Nigh, 1 
Apt. 304, Washington 6, D.C. 
ALPHA IOTA (Claremont College) 
President—Mrs. Edna May Soper, 520 
Claremont, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mzs. Opal Hawes, 
Cucamonga, Calif. 
ALPHA KAPPA (Pa. State Univ.): 
President—Miss Margaret C. Raabe, 
ton Ave., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Phyllis Parkin, 
rowes St., State College, Pa. 
ALPHA LAMBDA (Southern Methodist Univ.): 
President—Miss Kay Foltz, 3014 Daniels, Dallas, 


210342 Ist Ave. N, 


Clevenger, Kingscote 
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Nueces, Austin, 
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of Calif.): 
Mathies, 830 
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4080 Minerva Ave. 


Trumbull 


Green 


N.W., 


Scott Circle, 


Yale Ave., 


7801 Turner Ave. 


210 E. Hamil 
604 N. Bur 


Tex. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA MU (Univ. of N.M.): 


President—Mrs. Frances Shutt, 317 Solano Dr 
_S.E., Albuquerque, N.M 
Correspondent—Mrs. Helen Harriger, 


shall N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
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PHA NU (Univ. of Buffal 
ia esident—Miss Edith il 
Buffalo 26, N.Y. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA XI (Univ. of Tenn.): 
President—Miss Helen Hooper, 
N.E., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA OMICRON (Colo. State College): 
President—Miss Martha Fredling, 1521 
Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent—Miss Edith McDowell, 1801 11th 

Ave., Greeley, Colo. 
LPHA PI (Wayne State Univ.): 
ais tles Mildred Sabath, 25 E. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA RHO (Univ. of Colo.) 
President—Miss Metza Vaisha, 890 
Boulder, Colo. 
Corres pondent— 
ALPHA SIGMA (Tex. Woman's Univ.): 
President—Miss Thetis Ann King, Box 2121, 
Hill, Denton, Tex. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA TAU (Ball State Teachers College): 
President—Miss Thelma Hiatt, 412 Shellbark Rd., 
Muncie, Ind. ; 
Correspondent—Mrs. Alice Good, Sulphur Springs, 

Ind. 
ALPHA UPSILON (Southern III. ari: 
President—Mrs. Nancy Moon, R. 
boro, Ill. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA PHI (Univ. of Fla.): 
President—Dr. Joan con. College of Educ., 
of Fla., Gainesville, 
Correspondent—Miss Ruth Fohl, 
Fla. 
ALPHA CHI (Long Beach State College): 
President—Mrs. Margaret Nevraumont, 
Ave., Long Beach 6, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Grace Davies, 3809 Los Coyotes 
Diagonal, Long Beach 8, Calif. 
ALPHA PSI (Los Angeles State College): 
President—Mrs. Gladys Sadd, 2840 Wellington Rd., 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Sylvia Lewine, 502 N. Crescent 
Hts. Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
ALPHA OMEGA (Bradley Univ.) 
President—Miss Eliza Ackerman, 
Morton, Ill. 
Correspondent—Mrs. 
field, Ill. 
CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN (Columbia) 
President—Mrs. Oria F. Long, 1701 Wilson Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—-Miss 
lvd. S., Columbia, 
CENTRAL OHIO poh (Columbus) 
President—Mrs. Inez P. Bryant, 55 Blenheim Rd., 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
Correspondent—-Mrs. Georgia Bonner, 558 Walhalla 
Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio 


CHICAGO ALUMN4 (Chicago area, IIl.): 
President—Mrs. Marjorie F. Mills, 1124 Church S. 
Evanston, III. 
Correspondent—Mrs. 3140 W. 
, Evergreen Park, 


am BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMNZ (Iowa-Neb.): 

President—Mrs. Mary Ann Steele, 1312 N. 52nd 
St., Omaha 32, Neb. 

Correspondent— 


DAYTON ALUMN (Ohio): 
=e Ruth I. Anderson, 
Rd., Apt. 3, Dayton 29, Ohio 
Corres pondent-—-Miss Anna Lande, 434 Grand Ave., 
Apt. 19, Dayton 5, Ohio 
DENVER ALUMNZ (Colo.): 
President—Mrs. Ella Walker Snyder, 2390 S. Broad- 
way, Denver 10, Colo. 


Corvesbondent-—Miss Alice C. Finch, 4322 Perry St., 
Denver 12, Colo 
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lith St., 
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115 Ray St., Ocala, 


2249 Linden 


524 N. Main St., 


Florence Heinz, R. #1, Brim- 
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Dorothy Rietz, 101st 
Ill. 


4207 Shroyer 


125 Roycroft Blvd., 
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DETROIT ALUMNZ (Mich.): 
President—Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, 
Blvd., Detroit 8, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Kathleen Bridge, 
Detroit 3, Mich. 
EUGENE ALUMNZ# (Ore.): 
President—Mrs. Karen M. Lansdowne, 
Rd., Eugene, Ore. : 
Correspondent—Miss Lottie Lee Lamb, 1449 Columbia 
St., Eugene, Ore. 
EVANSVILLE ALUMNZ: (Ind.): 
President—Mrs. Ora Mae Winstead, 211 
Blvd., Evansville 12, Ind. 
Correspondent— 
FORT WAYNE ALUMNAZ (ind.): 
President—Miss Marie Ehle, 127 
Fort Wayne 5, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Emma Kiefer, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
GRAND FORKS ALUMN (N.D.): 
President—Miss Edith E. Larson, 518 Oxford St., 
Grand Forks, N.D 
Correspondent— 
INDIANAPOLIS ALUMN (Ind.): 
President—Miss Panoria Apostol, 
Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Correspondent— 
KANSAS CITY ALUMNZ (Kan.-Mo.): 
President—Mrs. " Hiltbrunner, 5822 E. 17th, 
Kansas City 26, 
Correspondent—Miss , oe Brooks, 
Kansas City, Kan. 
KENTUCKIANA ALUMNZ (Ind.-Ky.): 
President—Mrs. Mildred Cobb, Route #1, 
boro Rd., Louisville, Ky. 
Correspondent—Miss Emma Francis, 
Louisville 5, Ky. 
LONG BEACH ALUMNZ (Calif.) 
President—Dr. Olive Thompson, iat Iroquois Ave., 
Long Beach 15, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mzs, Emily Kauppi, 
Ave., Long Beach 15, Calif. 
LOS ANGELES ALUMN# (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Vivian Griffin, 155 
Playa del Rey, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen Wade, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNA (N.Y.): 
President—Mrs. Elsie Wolk, 420 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Dr. 3310 Avenue H, 
Brooklyn 10, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMN 
cisco Bay area): 
President—Mrs. Celia Gifford Snow, 
Ave., Berkeley 7, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen F. Holt, 
Alameda, Calif. 


NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMN4 


1183 W. Grand 
18568 Marx, 


701 Norkenzie 


Dreier 


McKinnie Ave., 


2124 Wells St., 


4703 E. Kessler 


6235 Arcadia, 


Browns- 


1601 Spring Dr., 


2636 Knoxville 


Epinard St., 


2566 Armstrong, 


Ruth Lofgren, 
, (San Fran- 
2200 Marin 
916 Union St., 


(South Bend 


area): 
President—Miss Julia Trowbridge, 632 Pennsylvania 


Ave., Plymouth, Ind 
Corres pondent—Mtrs. 
Drive, LaPorte, Ind. 
NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNZ (Cleveland): 
President—Mrs. Nancy Zoldak, 2392 S. Belvoir Blvd., 
Cleveland 21, Ohio 
Correspondent—Miss Mildred Owings, 2008 Rossmoor 
Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
PASADENA ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Jean Williams, 
La Canada, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Grace M. 
Monterey Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 
PHILADELPHIA ALUMNZ& (Pa.): 
President—Mrs. Anne T. deBenneville, 
land St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Margaret 
Gardens, 63rd and City Line Ave., 
PORTLAND ALUMNZ (Ore.): 
President—Mrs. Lois N. McElveny, 2235 N.E. 37th 
ve., Portland 12, Ore. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen E. Schaper, 4733 N.E. 
18th Ave., Portland 11, Ore. 


Myrtle Burns, 307 Seimetz 


1132 Sheraton Dr., 
McFarland, 907 


5414 How- 


Efraemson, Merion 
Merion, Pa. 
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ST. LOUIS ALUMNZ (Mo.) 
President—Miss Virginia Watts, 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Corres pondent—Mrs. 
Dr., Belleville, Ill. 
SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMN 
President—Mrs. Alice Krehbiel, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary Anne Bowers, 
wood Pl., Riverside, Calif. 
SAN DIEGO ALUMN (Calif.): 


Marjorie Giest, 15 


(Calif.): 


President—Miss Helen A. Frazeur, 4037 Third Ave., 


San Diego 3, Calif. 
Correspondent—the President 
SAN JOSE ALUMNZ& (Calif.): 
President—Miss Wynette Fowler, 1242 N. San 
Pedro St., San Jose 10, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mxs. Lois Pryor, 817 N. 2nd St., 
San Jose 12, Calif. 
SANTA BARBARA ALUMNZ (Calif.) 
President—Dr. Charlotte Elmott, 632 Calle Rinconada, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Correspondent—the President 
SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNZ: (Calif.) 
President—Mrs. Elizabeth S. Eby, 10525 Ohio Ave., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


1125 Sanford Ave., 


Mariknoll 


P.O. Box 1201, 
3920 Oak- 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZO 


Correspondent—Mrs. Mary Putnam, 17 
Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 
SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMN (Bloomington); 
President—Miss Pauline Wildman, 524 S. Washil 
ton, Bloomington, Ind. 
Ce sy respondent— 
SPOKANE ALUMNZ (Wash.): 
President—Miss Vivian Sweeney, W. 
kane, Wash. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Estella Tiffany, W. 2711 
catur, Spokane, Wash. 
TOLEDO ALUMN£Z: (Ohio): 
President—Mrs. Carol Knudson, 2731 Merrig 
Blvd., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Correspondent—Miss Olive McHugh, 
Blvd., Toledo 6, Ohio 
WASHINGTON ALUMN 
President—Mrs. Helen 
Ave., Seattle 33, Wash. 
Correspondent—Mtrs. Matilda 
Ave. N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMN& (Pittsburgh 
President—Dr. Catherine A. V. Lyons, 12 S, 
mont Ave., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 
Corresp ndent—Miss Helen Heazlett, 
Rd., Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 
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